CHAPTER VI

I ARRIVED at Eton a day or two late for the Michael-
mas Half of 1899, It was a curious experience for
one who felt very strange in clerical attire to find
himself inevitably regarded as having been practi-
cally born in a dog collar: naturally no one could
know how strong the temptation had been to remain
what is technically called a " good layman." It is a
very plausible argument that boys regard all clergy-
men as professional, and pay much more attention
to any religious exhortations given by amateurs: it
is very plausible, but I think very false: a parson
whose sincerity is questionable will do little good, but
it is at least doubtful whether he could have achieved
any more in a lay capacity, and, to take only two
low points of view, the parson has infinitely greater
opportunities and is compelled to make some effort to
use them. I have too much reason to be grateful for
the religious work done by lay colleagues to disparage
their ministrations: I only regret that more of them
do not take the step which both their creed and their
character seem to me to demand.

It is a very serious thing for public schools that
there is a definite clerical shortage. I have always
felt it wrong to try to attract into school life men
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